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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 
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THE STORY OF ABBAS. over the mountains: follow him imme- 


( Concluded.) 

“ THE singularity of my behaviour 
on the parade before the coming of Za- 
ra, had drawn on me the attention of an 
oficer who was secretly her admirer, 


ad who, either through curiosity or{ 


suspicion, though unobserved by me, 
had waited at a convenient distance to 
watch my motions. No sooner did he 
perceive the approach of Zara, than, as 
wellto gratify his revenge, as to ingra- 
tiate himself with her father, he imme- 
diately told him of our interview. 

Zara, ignorant of what had passed, 
with her usual freedom and good na- 
ture, began to express her compassion 
for the misfortunes of Abbas, talked of 
his merits, and wished to see him pre- 
ferred, The old general, who was na- 
turally jealous and impetuous, exclaim- 
ed, with a burst of indignation, “ Yes, 
I shall prefer him!” Early the next 
morning he sent me my discharge ; and 
while I was gazing in stupid astonish- 
ment upon my general’s letter, a youth, 
masked, brought me a small casket, 
with a letter. from Zara, which, to the 
best of my remembrance, was as fol- 
lows ; 

“ TO ABBAS. 

“By some unlucky circumstance, 
which I do not now understand, in- 
stead of promotifiz you, I have been 
the cause of your dismission. The 

arer, who brings you a small casket 


of jewels for your support, has my com- 
mands to conduct you the shortest way 








diately, lest the rage of jealousy medi- 
tate new persecutions. He wears a 
mask, that he may not be taken notice 
of as one of the general’s domestics : 
his attachment to me wil make him 
faithful to you. Time may bring about 
happier events. Adieu. 
“Zara.” - 

‘¢ In the anguish and confusion of my 
heart, I followed my guide, without 
knowing whither he was leading me, or 
what I was about to do. I vented my 
grief in broken ejaculations, frequently 
calling upon the name of Zara, but not 
once addressing myself to my attendant. 
By the evening of the second day; we 
had advanced forty miles southward 
from my native province, when——how 
shall I relate the last horrid scene of 
my miseries !—pardon me!—these aged 
eyes have yet a tear left, yet a tear for 
the memory of Zara! We were attack- 
ed by a band of robbers) My guide 
was Zara! in her fright she threw off 
her mask, and cried “ Zara!’ Love, 
rage, fear, and vengeance, gave me su- 
pernatural strength: three of the vil- 
lains fell by my sabre ; a fourth disarm- 
ed me; and the rest of the gang carried 
off Zara.” | 

At this crisis of his story, the spirits 
of the aged hermit were exhausted by 
his own violence 5 and it was some time 
before he could proceed: ‘ You have 
now, at length,” continued he, “ heard 
the completion of my misfortunes. 
When I was recovered of the wounds [ 
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had received, I spent some months in a 
fruitless search after Zara: at last, des- 
pairing to gain any intelligence of her, 
I transmitted an account of the affair to 


her father ; not-without hope, that his} 


power, or his wealth, might be a means 
of finding her out, and redeeming her ; 
but I was deceived; and had soon the 
mortification to hear, that the unnatu- 
ral wretch exulted in our misfortunes. 
and uttered the most dreadful impreca- 
tions on his only child. Deprived of 
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hope, and dejected with melancholy, I 


The soul runs to waste ’mid these groyijy 
haunts, ; 

Where sincerity’s perish’d,—and nothing @, 
chants ; 

Where the icicled statue of etiquette rej 

And the heart is incumber’d with Wearisome 

: chains. = - 

Where man is the minion of sordid designs, 

And fair woman the weed of frivolity twines; 

Where baseness, deception, and littleness, throy, 

A sombre hue over humanity’s woes. 

Where anxiety’s seam is on every brow, 

And coldness the badge of society now ; 

Where the stranger must meet—from each ob. 
ject he sees, 

Reproaches that shock, and suspicions that freeze 

Where merit may wither, and virtue consume, 


could no longer bear the society of man- |} With the rank weeds that clasp magnaniniy; 


kind: I therefore betook myself to 
these solitary mountains, where this cell 


tomb ; 
Where vice is the passport to honour and fame, 
And no blush lett to label the features of shame, 


has been my habitation for years, that ||Come fly! in those wilds where the Savages roan, 


have passed away in unvaried sorrow ; 
and where you are the first of human 
beings that have heard me tell my tale.” 
Solyman expatiated on the sufferings of 
Abbas with the most tender sensibility, 
and inveighed against the. baseness. of: 


mankind with all the rage of honest re-| At 
“ Surely,” said he to thejjsincere than enyy. Anger, breaks out 


sentment. 


We'll find, tho’ a rude, yet an happier home— 
Dear girl, let us haste’to the solitude bowers, 
For the world was not made for such feelings 
ours, ; 
M* Donald. Clarke, 


eee’. eee 


Anger and Envy contrasted. 
Anger is less .reasonable .and more 


merchant, “ man is the vilest of all crea-}jabruptly ; enyy is a.great prefacer: An 
tures ! in proportion as he excels them|jger. wishes to be understood: at once; 
in reason, he exceeds them in the ability jjenvy is fond of remote hints and ambi- 
to do mischief ; and being equally cruel, || guities ; but obscure as its oracles are, 
the mischief. he does renders him more }}it never ceases to deliver them till they 
detestable. Sacred Mithra! why dostjjare perfectly comprehended: Anger 
thou lend thy light to the villain and the |jrepeats the same circumstances ovet 
tyrant? Were it not for the enjoyment|/again ; envy invents new ones at every 
of your company, my friend, I should}jfresh, recital: Anger gives a broken, 


have few inducements to go farther from 
the valley of Irwan; for possibly to see 
more of human life,.is only to know 
more of its crimes and. miseries,”— 
** From the complicated distresses of 
one person,” replied the merchant, “you 
draw a partial image of the life of man. 
But the day declines : let us hasten over 
these mountains, that we may repose at 
night in some village of the valley.” 


Io 
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TO MISS. » of the West Indies. 


Oh! come, let us flee to the solitude bow’rs, 
For the world coldly smiles on such feelings as 
Too wild for its stupor—too pure for its guile— 
Let us go where voluptuous privacies smile. 





— 





vehement, and -interrupted narrative; 
envy tells a more consistent and more 
probable, though. a: falser tale ;. anger 
is excessively impudent, for it is imps 
tient to disclose every thing it knows; 
envy is discreet, for it has a great deal 
to hide: Anger never consults times 
nor seasons; envy waits for the lucky 
moment, when the wound it meditates, 
may. be made the most intensely pain 
ful, and the most incurably deep: Ar- 
ger uses more invective; .envy does 
more mischief, Simple anger soon runs 
itself out of breath, and is exhausted 
at the end of its tale, but it is for that 
chosen period that envy has treasured 
up the most barbed arrow in its whole 





quiver: Anger puts a man out of him- 
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jure:-Anger talks loudly of its own 


self; but the truly malicious generally 
preserve the appearance of self posses- 
sion, or they could not so effectually in- 


wrongs; envy cf its adversary’s injus- 
tice: Anger is a violent act; envy a 
constant habit. No one can be always 
angry, but he may be always envious. 
An angry man’s enmity-(if he be gene- 
rous)-will subside, when the object of 
his resentment becomes unfortunate ; 
but the envious man can extract food 
for his malice out of calamity itself, if 
he fitds his adversary bears it with 
dignity; or is. pitied. or assisted in 
it The rage of the passionate man is 
totally extinguished’ by the death of his 
enemy ; but the hatred of the malicious 
is not buried even in the grave of his ri- 
val; he will envy the good name he has 
left behind him; he will envy him the 
tears of his widow, the prosperity of his 
children, the esteem of his friends, the 
praises of his epitaph, nay, the very 
magnificence of his funeral. 


+ a 


THE MOTHER TO HER CHILD, 


Welcome, thou little dimpled stranger, 
0! welcome to my fond embrace ; 
Thou sweet reward of pain and danger, 
Still let me press thy cherub face. 
How glow’d my heart with exultation, 
So late the anxious seat of care, 
When first thy voice of supplication 
Stole sweetly on thy mother’s ear. 
What words could speak the bright emotion 
That sparkled in thy father’s eye, 
When to his fond paternal bosom, 
He proudly press’d his darling boy. 
Oh! that thou may’st, sweet babe ! inherit, 
Each virtue to his heart most dear ; 
His manly grace, his matchless merit, 
Is still thy doating mother’s prayer. 
While on thy downy couch reposing, 
To watch thee is my tender toil ; 
Imark thy swect blue eyes unclosing, 
I fondly hail thy cherub smile. 
Smile on, sweet babe, unknown to sorrow, 
Still brightly beam thy heav’nly eye, 
And may the beam %f ev’ry morrow 
Shed blessings on my darling boy. 


——e 
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genius of the individual, and thus, as it 
were, to let nature herself determine his 
future destination. ft is, however, by 
no means).an easy task to discover in 
the child the excellency of the future 
man; the mind frequently undergoes 
such an entire change in the space of a 
few years, that those who have taken 
the most trouble to study the natural 
propensities of their offspring, and have 
been induced by some apparently strik- 
ing appearance in their habits and dis- 
positions, to fix upon a future employ- 
ment for them, have found their pupils 
less skilful or successful, than those 
whose professions had been determined, 
merely by accidental circumstances. To 
get rid, however, of these difficulties 
with which the subject has heretofore 
been encompassed; a plan has been late- 
ly proposed, in which such fixed poihts 
have been established for judging, even 
in the youngest children, of the dispo- 
sitions of their future lives, that no pa- 
rent need now have any difficulty in de- 
termining what avocation will best suit 
the peculiar bent af his son’s genius. 
Society owes much to the ingenuity and 
erudition of the projector, whose plan 
I shall now give in his-own words.—- 
“ I would advise every parent, who has 
the welfare of his son at heart, to pro- 
cure as extensive a collection as posst- 
ble of the skulls of animals, and before 
determining on the choice of a profes- 
sion, to compare with the utmost wr 
their bumps and protuberances wit 
those of the skull of his’son. If the de- 
velopement of the organ of destruction 
point out a similarity between the youth 
and the tiger, let him be brought up to 
some prcfession (whether that of a but- 
cher, a soldier, or a physician, may be 
regulated by circumstances) in which he 
may be furnished with a license to kill; 
as, without such license, the indulgence 








‘THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


Ithas always been acknowledged a 
Ptoper and necessary step, previously 


‘o fixing upon a profession for a child, 
to endeavour to determine the peculiar|]used to procure him a place at court, 


of his natural propensity may lead to the 
untimely recision of his vital thread, 
“‘ with edge of penny cord and vile re- 

roach.” If he trace an analogy with 
the jackall, let all possible influence be 





















where he. will infallibly thrive. If his 
skull bear a marked resemblance to that 
of a magpie, it cannot be doubted but 
that he will prove an admirable lawyer ; 
and if with this advantageous conforma- 
tion be combined any: resemblance to 
that of the ow/, very confident hopes 
may be formed of his becoming a 
judge.” * 
fo + 


LOVE AND OPPORTUNITY. 


O! who art thou so awely flying? 

od name is Love the c ad replied : 
Swifter I pass than south winds sighing, 

Or streams thro’ summer vales that glide, 
And who art thou, his flight pursuing ? 

*Tis cold neglect whom -now you see: 
The little god you there are viewing, 

Will die, if once he’s touch’d by me. 


Oh! who art thou, so fast proceeding, 
Ne’er glancing back thine eyes of flame? 
Mark’d by few, thro? earth I’m speeding, 
And Opportunity’s my name. 
What form is that which scowls beside thee ? 
Repentance is the form you see: 
Learn then the fate may yet betide thee— 
She seizes them who seize not me. 
re 


THE HISTORY OF MR. FUNNY. 
( Concluded. _) 
There is no. advantage without a drawback ; 


sons of rank and taste, than I caught the dissipat. 
ed manners of the captain, and the pedantry of 
the doctor. I could settle to nothing ; and with- 
out saying any thing to my father, for the sake of 
fun, joined my friend Mr. Sidespeech’s company. 
Thad a voice like thunder, and my figure was 

d and prepossessive. Ihad, however, an un- 
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for no sooner had I been introduced among per-| 







































dressed the audience in a short speech, in which 
I observed, that this was not the only blockhead 
who had interrupted the play. An Irish officer 
mistdok this, wit for impudence, and I was com. 
pelled to quit the stage, which 1 did for ever, | 
returned to town, and found that my father had 
died without leaving me any paternal estate, save 
a half-finished coffin, and a dozen deal boards, 
Some how or other I was not able to take to any 
thing but drinking. I was determined, however, 
to bea gentleman, and belong to the church. 
My capabilities were pretty wel! known, and s0, 
through the interest of an eminent surgeon, I got 
the place of sexton, which I now hold; and Las. 
sure you, that if you were in my. company at 
night, when the business of the day is over, you 
would take me for a gentleman: nor could you 
discover by my dress or conversation, the trade 
Ifollowed. Iam afraid I have tired you with my 
narrative ; but I wished to let-you know thatone 


jof the family was alive ; and I can only say, a 


you are a lover of fun, I shall pay you every a- 
tention whenever your case may come under my 
consideration. 

Your’s. 


Francis Funny, 


RIB 


TWILIGHT. 


Grey twilight from her shadowy hill, 
Discolours nature’s vernal bloom, 
And sheds on grove, and stream, and rill 
One placid tint of deep’ning. gloom. 
The sailor sighs ’mid shoreless seas, 
Touch’d by the thought of friends afar, 
As fann’d by ocean’s flowing breeze, 
He gazes on the western star. 


The wanderer hears in pensive dream, 
The accents of the last farewell, 

As, pausing by the mountain stream, 
He listens to the ev‘ning bell, 
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rtunate knack at misreading. Thus, in Catesby, 
in Richard IIld, I said, in answer to the king’s, 
** Who’s there?” “ ’Tis 1, my lord, the early vil- 
lage cock /” which set the audience in a roar of 
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laughter ; but, as I loved fun, I forgave them, 
and laughed as heartily as any of them. Ano- 
ther time, in the play of Douglas, I read Norval’s 
celebrated speech, ‘‘ We fought and conquered 
*ere a sword was drawn.” This created a titter 
among the critics, and I began to fear I was sink- 
ing in reputation ; till at length, one night, hav- 
ing taken too much ale, when we were playin 

the Fair Penitent, I was actually going to nail 
down Lothario’s coffin, which I had borrowed 
from a man who was goitig'to be buried the next 
morning ; when, happening to touch Lothario’s 
head, which was a barber’s_ block, to my utter 
‘confusion it tumbled off the bier, and came rol- 
ling down to the front of the stage, to the enter- 
tainment of the audience, who seemed to prefer 

































Sweet lady ! look not thus again ; 
‘Those little pouting smiles recal. 
A maid remember’d now with pain, 
Who was my life, my love, my all. 


Then, lady, do not wear the smile, 

Of her. whose smiles can thus betray. 
Alas! I fear the lovely wile, 

Again may steal my heart away. 

Qh! while this heart delirious took 
Sweet poison from her thrilling eye ; 
Thus would she pant, and lisp, and look; 
And I would hear, and gaze, and sigh. 
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